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GIFTED YOUNG SCIENTISTS LABORA aD Sie PROGRAM 


Milton S. Saslaw, M.D. 


The gifted student at the junior and senior 
high school level today is exposed to science 
generally in a cursory fashion. That the edu- 
cational system has recognized this defect 
is evidenced by the new attacks on curricula. 
Already, physics is being presented in a new 
fashion, with teaching of mathematics, biolo- 
gy and chemistry scheduled for early revis- 
ion. While these alterations in approach are 
laudable, other supplementary techniques 
should be assayed. The Department of Medi- 
cal Research, National Children’s Cardiac 
Hospital, Miami, initiated a program in 1957 
for the motivation of gifted students toward 
careers in science, and now, in 1960, can 
begin to evaluate the accomplishments. 

PURPOSE 

The present program was devised origin- 
ally for the sole purpose of providing extra- 
curricular enrichment for high ability stu- 
dents. 

METHODS 

As currently constituted the Young Scien- 
tists Laboratory Research Program runs for 
the academic year. There is an ancillary 
summer program which is not officially a 
part of the academic year project. 

Students in the academic year program 
are recommended for participation by their 
science and/or mathematics teachers, and 
guidance counselors. They must be entering 
their junior or senior year at high school, 
must have an IQ of 135 or better, be in good 
health, be able to provide transportation, 
be interested in science or mathematics, and 
by special permission from the County School 
System, be able to leave school one or two 
periods before the end of the regular ses- 
sion (usually sacrificing a study period, not 
a “heavy” subject). 

Those students who are recommended are 
called together and the operation of the 
program is explained to them. Present are 
many of the supervising scientists. The stu- 
dents submit their choices as to the types of 
laboratories in which they desire to work. 

The requests are culled carefully by the 
director of the program and a school teach- 


er, assigned full-time to the program. The 
teacher's salary is paid on a matching basis 
by the School System and a National Science 
Foundation grant (to the program director). 
Each student is assigned tentatively to a 
laboratory in the area where scientific re- 
search is in progress. 

Science laboratory supervisors then inter- 
view the students assigned to them, and 
accept or reject them for work in the labora- 
tory. 

Students who are accepted, attend the 
laboratories through the school year for 3 
to 5 afternoons each week. They leave their 
schools one or two periods early. Much ad- 
ditional time is spent in library work. All 
library facilities of the University of Miami 
have been made available to them. After 
short periods of indoctrination, the students 
are expected to work on original research 
projects. Though projects of their own basic 
design and interest are encouraged, often 
the students must be guided into specific 
problems. Sometimes, they may be given a 
portion of an on-going project. In any event, 
the students carry out their own original re- 
search work. They may be required to do the 
routine work essential to the project, but 
they are not used primarily as technicians or 
dishwashers. 

No compensation is offered to the partici- 
pants, since the program is considered an 
integral part of school training. The 1960- 
1961 students will receive school credit for 
the “course."’ The students, in turn, are treat- 
ed as investigators. They are required to sub- 
mit a final paper following scientific format. 
They also have the opportunity of criticizing 
the program itself. They are encouraged to 
participate in the Westinghouse and Florida 
State Talent Search, the Science Fair, the 
competitions of the Junior Academy of 
Science and that of the Future Scientists of 
America. 

An independent but related program has 
been carried on during the summers of 1957, 
1958 and 1959. Here again, students are in- 
volved in original or participating research. 





Or. 
Miami, Florida. 


Saslaw is Executive Director and Director of Medical Research National Children's Cardiac Hospital, 
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Grade levels have extended from seventh 
through medical school. Most of the students 
at the junior and senior high school level are 
paid after their first year of participation. 
Salaries are obtained from grants from such 
organizations as the Heart Association of 
Greater Miami, the Tamiami Kiwanis Club, 
and the National Foundation. 


RESULTS 
After 6 months of planning and organizing, 
in February 1958, the first group of 8 stu- 
dents attended 3 laboratories, the U.S. 
Weather Bureau, the Department of Micro- 
biology of the University of Miami, and the 
Department of Medical Research of the Na- 
tional Children's Cardiac Hospital. In the 
1958-1959 and 1959-1960 sessions, the num- 
ber of students and laboratories remained 
about the same. For the 1960-1961 year, 
however, with the appointment of a full-time 
teacher (Mrs. Harriet Ehrhard) the number of 
students will be 56, and the number of 
laboratories, 30 (Table 1). 
Of 11 students in the 1959-1960 program, 
some of the accomplishments may be men- 
tioned: 


1) J. W. — Honors in Westinghouse Talent 
Search; second place in Florida State Talent 
Search; fourth place in Florida State Science 
Fair, etc. 


2) S. R. — Regional Award, Future Scien- 
tists of America. 

3) G. W. — First place in category, South 
Florida Regional Science Fair; $200 annval, 
four year Phi Sigma Sigma Scholarship; $300 
summer science award, Heart Association of 
Greater Miami. 

4) B. B. — Scholarship to University of Chi- 
cago, $1,700 annually. (Also scholarships to 
Duke University and University of Miami.) 

5) P. H. (Junior) — Top girl award, South 
Florida Regional Science Fair. 

6) M. Mc — Scholarship to Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


7) B. S. (Junior) — Honorable mention, 
South Florida Regional Science Fair. 
8) R. R. — Silver Knight nominee in 


science, Miami Beach High- School. 
The remaining 3 students, all juniors, did 
not enter any of the contests available. 
COMMENTS 
Though enrichment was the sole purpose 
at the inception of the Young Scientists Lab- 
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oratory Research Program, the benefits re- 
sulting from it include: 

1. Motivation. The students who partici- 
pated found themselves in an environment 
completely foreign to that of the high school, 
and were affected markedly by the desire 
to remain in the scientific research field. 

2. Recruitment. The corollary of motivation 
is the enlistment of personnel in the fields of 
science and mathematics. The time of follow- 
up is too short to judge finall,, but thus far, 
all students enrolled are continuing in scien- 
tific studies, 

3. Enrichment. The Young Scientists Lab- 
oratory Research Program provides the 
opportunity to learn information and: tech- 
niques not taught at the high school level, 
and generally available only at the graduate 
college level. The development of technica! 
skills gives the student the chance to judge 
his own manual dexerity. 

4. Scientific approach. Instead of accept- 
ing the didactic regimentation of most high 
school (and college) teaching, the student 
has the opportunity to answer the basic 
questions of “How?", “Where?”, “Why?”, 
and “What?” This attitude of questioning, 
so necessary for progressive research ad- 
mittedly may cause difficulty in school re- 
sponses, which usually must follow the exact 
pattern of that which was taught. 

5. Decision. The student must make his 
own decision (with guidance, of course) re- 
garding his own project, techniques, pursuit 
of findings, change of course, and so on. At 
the same time, if he finds that science or 
mathematics does not have the irrefutable 
lure for him that it must have, he may decide 
to leave this field entirely. 

6. Good habits. Since the exposure to 
scientific research forces the student to pur- 
sue factual material in depth, to utilize lib- 
rary facilities, to develop manual skills, to 
make decisions, to study because of intrinsic 
interest as well as extrinsic recognition, 
surely these habits may be expected to carry 
over to fields other than the scientific. In 
fact, many of the reports provided by the 
guidance counselors give evidence of these 
advantages. Remaining school work does not 
suffer, but on the contrary, improves. English, 
notably, gets better. Introversion lessens. 
Participation and enthusiasm for academic 
subjects noticeably increases. 


(Chart on Page 6) 
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THE GIFTED CHILD IN THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS’ 


Inez |. Bowman 


There is no special program, as such, for 
the education of the “gifted child” in the 
public educational system of Italy. 

After talking to an educator about the 
entire public school program here, one can 
see that the needs of the gifted are partially 
met in the regular system. At the same time, 
less intellectually endowed students lose out 
completely, because if a student fails for two 
years in a grade, he is out of the public 
school system. However until he is twenty- 
three he is allowed to take examinations for 
re-entry into Junior or Senior High School. 
If he shows by these examinations that he 
has successfully completed the work he had 
asked to be examined on, he may be read- 
mitted into the system. Parents who are finan- 
cially able may have a tutor or use a private 
school for a child who has failed. There are 
no “social promotions” in the Italian schools, 
this educator emphasized. 

Let us look briefly at their system. Their 
kindergartens are little different than ours. 
They may be privately or state operated. 
The child may start at five, or at three or 
four by special examination. It was noted 
that the kindergarten of today allows much 
more freedom than they have had in the 
past. It was mentioned also that here a good 
teacher may detect special giftedness or 
talents, such as a child who starts counting 
by twos instead of the usual single number 
method. She also may see signs pointing to 
the artistic or manual giftedness of a child. 

The public system takes six year olds in 
the first grade whether they have had kin- 
dergarten or not, but a child may not enter 
the public system at the age of five. If he 
has had private schooling, however, he may 
be admitted to the second grade of the 
system at the age of six. Even in these ele- 
mentary years public school students buy 
their own books. 

The child remains in the elementary sys- 
tem for five years, unless he is skipped a 
grade, This is possible if a student appears 


to be very bright and obviously is wasting 
much time in his present grade. Under these 
conditions he may take an examination over 
the grade to be skipped, and, if successful 
may enter the next higher one the following 
school year. Skipping a grade is usually done 
in the fifth year, as happened in the case 
of the educator who furnished this informa- 
tion. 

As the child completes elementary school 
his parents face the problem of deciding 
whether his future schooling shall be prac- 
tical or college preparatory. The Italian 
Constitution says that Junior High School 
training is compulsory through age fourteen. 
Actually this is not enforced. Books and tui- 
tion are paid by the students. The Junior 
High School is divided into two separate 
programs which in this article shall be re- 
ferred to as “A” and “B”. 

For a few minutes let us look at the pro- 
gram of school “B’’. No entrance examination 
is needed to be admitted. Its curriculum is 
designed to teach the laborer the skills which 
he will need. Therefore the poor generally 
have no choice but to attend this school. 
The curriculum is not aimed toward any 
further scholastic instruction, so if you attend 
only this “B" school, you are not eligible for 
the Senior High program. As a consequence 
college is closed to these students. However, 
if a student from this “B” Junior High desires, 
he may take a special examination and be 
accepted into the "A" Junior High program 
which we shall discuss later. 

Industries, such as the Fiat Automobile Co., 
run their own Junior High industrial schools. 
Very bright students who are not able to 
afford the public Junior High Schools may 
be spotted and given a chance in these pri- 
vately run industrial schools, Like the “B" 
school it is not college preparatory. 

Now let us look at the “A” Junior High. 
They require a student to pass an entrance 
examination, and to follow a three year cur- 
riculum that has been set up by the Ministry 





*As told to Inez 1. Bowman by Mr. Orlando Squeglia (Italian), Foreign Language Instructor, Naval Dependents’ 


School, Naples, Italy. 


Col. and Mrs. Bowman are stationed in Italy. 
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of Public Education. It is a uniform program 
and is followed by every student. It includes 
three years of Italian; three years of Latin; 
three years of Mathematics (General Mathe- 
matics, Alegbra, Elements of Geometry); 
three years of Science (Biology, Zoology, 
Botany, Human Body); three years each of 
Music, Art, Physical Education, and Religion. 
In addition two years of a foreign language 
is required. These subjects are taught every 
week, but not each one every day. Students 
attend school six days a week and for nine 
months. Schools are very crowded and many 
operate on two shifts a day. 

If a student in the Junior High fails one 
subject at the end of a school term he must, 
the next fall, be examined in this subject 
before the opening of school. If he again 
fails it at that time, then he must repeat the 
whole previous year's work. Again it should 
be mentioned that ‘there are no social pro- 
motions” in the Italian system, If a student 
fails two times he is out of the public sys- 
tem. He must be tutored, use private schools, 
or he could study and be reexamined as was 
mentioned earlier. 

At the end of the above three years in 
the "A" school an examination is given over 
all the work and it must be passed satis- 
factorily to be eligible for entrance into the 
Liceo or Senior High School. 

The Liceo may be completed in four years 
if the student is preparing to be a teacher. 
Otherwise, five years of study are necessary 
when the student follows the Liceo Glassico, 
Scientifico, or Instituti Industriali, that is, the 
Classical, Scientifical or Industrial course of 
study. Only the five years Liceo prepares a 
student for University entrance. In this pro- 
gram, students take one year more than 
American high school students, This makes 
entrance into a University here impossible for 
Americans unless they have two years of 
American college or unless they complete the 
fifth year of the Italian Liceo. Graduating 
Seniors of our Navy Dependent's School in 
Naples can not be admitted directly into 
the University of Naples. 

In the Industrial Liceo, courses in Agricul- 
ture, Home Science, or Industry are taught. 
The students who finish this five year pro- 
gram will be better qualified than the work- 
er that finished the type “B" Junior High 
Industrial School, but will be below the level 
of University trained students. In Italy class 
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distinction is very pronounced, and it can 
be seen that the educational system in some 
degree helps to keep it that way. 

The above paragraphs, of course, give but 
a very brief insight into the educational ar- 
rangement of the elementary and secondary 
school system of Italy. Against this back- 
ground it is possible to summarize what is 
being done for the ‘gifted child.” First, it 
was noted that early admission into the 
second grade is possible if the child has had 
previous private training. Second, a bright 
student may advance one grade by success- 
ful examination. A maximum of two grades 
may be skipped, but not in succession. Third, 
prizes are offered for excellent work per- 
formed by students. This means of motivation 
is emphasized and considered a very effec- 
tive way of stimulating students to do more 
studying and to perform nearer to their 
capacity. Fourth, at the secondary level only, 
a very outstanding student may be chosen 
to study in another country. This is a great 
honor, but can come only to a few. Fifth, 
the Minister of Public Education encourages 
teachers to take whole groups of Liceo 
students, especially from the schools of Sci- 
ence and Industry, to the Universities as ob- 
servers. These visits not only enrich the cur- 
riculum of those participating students but 
also may encourage University study upon 
completion of the Liceo. 








GIFTED YOUNG SCIENTISTS 
LABORATORY RESEARCH PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 4) 
DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN YOUNG SCIENTISTS LABORATORY 
RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR, 
1960-1961, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


TABLE | 
NO. OF STUDENTS 
TOTAL 56 
Boys 42 
Girls 14 


NO. OF LABORATORIES 
OR. INSTITUTIONS 


Types of Laboratories: 


1) Commercial 5 18 
2) Non-profit Voluntary 10 13 
3) Official 6 6 


4) Medical School and University 9 19 
Total high schools in County 19 
Tota! high schools participating 12 
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A PSYCHIATRIST IN THE GIFTED PROGRAM 
Patricia M. Mcintyre, M.D. 


The San Diego City School System has 
been a pioneer in the development of a 
special program for gifted pupils. As part of 
this program, the Pupil Study Center, which 
is similar to a child guidance clinic, was 
established in the fall of 1957. The purpose 
of this clinic is to provide diagnostic study 
and counseling for gifted students and their 
parents, and to offer related services to 
school personnel who work with the gifted. 
Besides a half-time psychiatrist (the author), 
the Pupil Study Center consists of a clinical 
psychologist (Helen LeHew), and two psy- 
chiatric social workers (Mary Lou Rogers and 
Richard Burnett). 

THE HIGHER THE ENDOWMENT 
THE GREATER THE PROBLEMS 

In 1949 the San Diego City Schools had 
the foresight to realize that helping the 
gifted student make the most of his superior 
intellect would be a wise investment for our 
country. Since then “gifted” has been defined 
as those students who score at or above the 
third standard deviation above the mean on 
the Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test. 
Through a number of studies it was discov- 
ered that a high proportion of these talented 
youngsters were having more problems 
academically and socially than pupils of less 
ability. Some research projects conducted 
elsewhere indicated that gifted children have 
fewer problems than other students, but these 
studies were not composed of the same high 
level group as in the San Diego study. Here 
the results showed that the farther away 
from the mean a pupil scores on the intel- 
ligence test, the more problems he is apt to 
have. Also, before the gifted program was 
put into effect in the San Diego City Schools, 
fewer gifted students went on to college than 
those of slightly less intellectual ability. 

CONTRIBUTING FACTORS 

A number of experiments were carried out 
first to find out why some gifted students 
should be having more problems than other 
students and then to ascertain which pro- 
grams would be best to correct the situation. 
Some of the factors which were believed to 
be responsible for the gifted students unsatis- 
factory showing include poor study habits, 
boredom arising from unchallerging—class 


work, and low motivation. The gifted are 
more apt to have difficulty learnin on- 
form. to--se standar. requirements 
because of their unusual ability to learn. The 
gifted child often resents having to bother 
with menial tasks like learning the multiplica- 
tion tables when he already grasps the 
fundamentals” of higher mathematics, Most 


of the gifted love To read but dislike writing 
book reports or filling _in_workbooks. Some 
gitted pupils receive poor grades because 
they do not want to bother to demonstrate 


what — learned. Sincé knowledge 
comes easily fo them, they have difficu 


learnin its. The gifted chil 
may ae have trouble getting along with 
his peers because he thinks and talks like-en— 
adult. His interests and vocabulary are often 
different from the average child, resulting in 
a breakdown in communication. = ———S™ 
Some @ changes which have been 
made to help the gifted make greater use 
of their potential are enrichment in the regu- 
lar_classroom, acceleration of carefully se- 














“lected students, grouping of high ability 
pupils, honors cl St spacial aati Bae 


fhe gifted, and curriculum consultants for the 
teachers. One of the most recent innovations 
has thering together of the ele- 








mentary school gifted pupils in 16 schools, 
called “instructional _cenfers.” _ 


~ For those students who need more than 
instructional enrichment in the regular class- 
room, other services are offered. One of these 
is the opportunity for superior and gifted 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade boys who are 
academically retarded or have emotional or 
social problems in school to attend an “ad- 
justment class” in a school which is near the 
building where the Pupil Study Center offices 
are located. The two adjustment classes are 
kept small so that the boys can receive extra 
attention from the teachers who have been 
carefully selected to work with these children. 
The subject matter and methods_of teaching 
a to the_needs-of-these~ unusual 
youngsters. 

= EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 

MAY PREVENT ATTENDANCE 

After a number of studies showed that a 

high proportion of the gifted have emotional 





Dr. Mcintyre is a Psychiatrist with the San Diego City Schools, San Diego, California. 
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roblems that prevent them from making the 
hest of their ability in school, the Pupil Study 
Center was established. Most of the gifted 
in the adjustment classes are seen weekly 
by members of the staff. In addition to these 
youngsters and their parents, many other 
gifted pupils with emotional problems are 
referred to the Center by visiting teachers 
from both elementary and secondary schools. 
Whether or not a student will receive the 
services of the Center or be referred else- 
where is determined after a careful study 
period involving most of the staff. First, the 
psychologist and psychiatric social worker 
have a conference with the visiting teacher 
regarding the child. Then the parents are 
interviewed by one of the social workers and 
the student is administered psychological 
tests. If a psychiatric examination is deemed 
advisable, the youngster is referred to the 
psychiatrist. If it is then decided that the 
pupil should be offered regular services at 
the Pupil Study Center, the child is assigned 
to a worker and is usually seen once a week. 
The parents are also seen regularly either by 
the same worker or by another member of 
the team. A number of the students are re- 
ferred to agencies in the community if it is 
found that the problem is not school centered 
or is too serious to be carried by a school 
agency. 

The psychiatrist is assigned those gifted 
who are considered to have fairly deep emo- 
tional problems that are affecting their 
school adjustment or progress. Besides seeing 
a number of these youngsters and their 
parents weekly, the psychiatrist also gives 
psychiatric diagnostic examinations, has con- 
sultations with psychologists and visiting 
teachers, conferences with teachers and prin- 
cipals, and meetings in the schools with 
parents of the gifted. 

Evidence that psychiatric help for the gifted 
is needed can be presented from the cases 
that have already been seen at the Pupil 
Study Center in the first two years of oper- 
ation. It was found that many of the parents 
of the gifted are also of very superior intel- 
ligence but are holding positions below their 
ability and desires, Most of these ‘probably 
gifted" parents who hold inferior jobs admit- 
ted that they had desired more education 
and different careers. That many of these 
parents should have received psychiatric 
help when they were of school age became 
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evident from their reasons for not continuing 
their education. For instance, one father said 
that he left home in his teens to join the 
Navy to escape an unhappy home life and 
because he knew that his parents would not 
help him get the college education he desir- 
ed. The mother of another gifted student said 
that she was intelligent enough to be recom- 
mended for acceleration but instead left 
school in the ninth grade because she felt 
inferior to the other students. Another father 
attempted to attend college last year but 
was unable to get along with his instructors 
and had to return to unsteady work in the 
field of construction. His physician has rec- 
ommended psychiatric treatment for him just 
as we have for his son. Another woman 
stated that she tried to attend college but 
was unable to settle down and do her assign- 
ments because of emotional problems. A 
high proportion of pupils seen at the Pupil 
Study Center have parents who are truck 
drivers, factory laborers, repairmen, and 
waitresses, although there is evidence that 
they had both the intellectual ability and the 
desire to become doctors, lawyers, nurses, 
teachers, and engineers. 

COUNSELING PARENTS AIDS THE CHILDREN 

Most of the youngsters referred to the 


Pupil Study Center come from unhappy home 
situations. A number who li omes dis- 
ru divor t evidence, 


of emoti rmoil in both the past and 
present-homes. Other parents are on the 
verge of divorce. One theory is that this 
unhappy home life results in the child having 
difficulty in achieving and adjusting in 
school. Many of the parents are also in need 
of psychiatric treatment because of emo- 
tional problems. Since the Pupil Study Center 
is child-centered, these parents are encour- 
aged to seek treatment for themselves else- 
where, Fortunately, many of the parents who 
do not have serious emotional problems have 
been able to benefit from counseling by the 
Center staff in regard to the parent-child 
relationship. 

A presentation of a number of case his- 
tories will give an idea of some of the prob- 
lems that these youngsterse have. One nine- 
year-old boy, Audie, who scored above 150 
on two intelligence tests, and acted like a 
seven year old of average ability. His school 
work was below grade level in most subjects 
and he was unable to get along with his 
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classmates. During treatment it was discov- 
ered that Audie came from a home where 
he was rejected by his mother and ignored 
by his stepfather. He had been used as a 
pawn in his parents’ divorce proceedings and 
it appeared that his mother only kept him 
in her home to spite his father. In many, 
many ways she let him know that he was 
unwanted, and that he reminded her of his 
“no good” father. After many months of 
counseling, Audie’s mother was able to trace 
those hostile feelings that caused her to 
reject this boy back to her first husband and 
to her father who had ridiculed and belittled 
her in her youth. She has been able to 
change in her attitude towards Audie so that 
now she no longer sees him as a worthless, 
repulsive child. During one interview Audie's 
mother told how she was able to take 
Audie's side in a neighborhood argument, 
and then laughed and said “I! sound like a 
mother.’ This was a pleasant admission for 
this woman who found it so difficult being 
a mother. Audie has improved steadily 
because of his mother's change and also 
because he has been able to work through 
his feelings toward a hostile world. He no 
longer fears that his mother will send him 
away or leave him some place. Audie now 
acts and looks like a happy child, and his 
school work and inter-personal relationships 
have improved. Although he still is not 
working up to capacity, Audie talks intelli- 
gently and acts his age most of the time. 

Another boy, who will be called Bernard, 
was able to trace his feelings of inadequacy 
and hostility back to his punitive and critical 
father and too lenient mother. Since Ber- 
nard's father let him know that he expected 
him to fail everything, Bernard was unable 
to succeed in the few things he attempted. 
This way of life made it difficult for him to 
learn in school. One of the ways that Ber- 
nard had of covering up his feelings was to 
act like a clown. It was as if he were saying, 
“If people are going to laugh at me, I'll give 
them something to laugh at.” It was difficult 
for Bernard to verbalize his feelings towards 
his parents since he loved and respected 
them so much, but gradually after many 
months of treatment, he was able to reveal 
some of his true feelings towards them. It 
has been fortunate for Bernard that both his 
parents also have been able to change. His 
father was able to realize that by being 


over-critical and nonpraising, Bernard would 
never have the confidence to achieve any- 
thing. Bernard's mother had been contribut- 
ing to the situation by giving in to her son 
too much and by siding with him against 
his father. The father can now work with his 
son on projects without undue criticism and 
the mother had stopped interfering between 
her husband and child. Since the family has 
been able to function as a happy unit, Ber- 
nard has been receiving excellent grades on 
his report card and has been getting along 
well with his peers and teachers. He no long- 
er “clowns around.” 
SOME BRIEF HISTORIES 

Clarisse, a high school girl, was referred 
to the Pupil Study Center because of missing 
many days of school. The reasons for these 
absences became evident when it was learn- 
ed that her parents fought almost nightly 
and that her siblings were allowed to express 
their hostile feelings openly. Since it was 
difficult for her to sleep at night, she often 
stayed home to sleep in the daytime when 
the other members of her family were at 
work or school. She also suffered from a 
number of psychosomatic symptoms as a 
result of her feelings toward her family. 
Clarisse has done very well in her treatment 
interviews with the psychiatrist. She has 
learned to understand herself and the 
relationship between her feelings and her 
symptoms. She has done as well as can be 
expected in the unhappy family situation. 
Naturally, it still hurts her when her parents 
fight, but she tries not to add to the situation 
as she had done in the past. Unfortunately, 
her parents have been unable to change 
(even with some outside psychiatric help). 
The girl is looking forward to the time when 
she graduates and can go away to college. 
Surprisingly, Clarisse has been able to make 
excellent grades in spite of her frequent 
absences and the difficulty that she has had 
studying and completing her assignments. 

Another girl, seven-year-old Darla Jean, 
has been very slow in learning to read. 
There is a possibility that this occurred be- 
cause of the fact that when she was first 
learning to read, her mother died under 
unfortunate circumstances. Since her father 
had already deserted the family in her 
infancy, she went to live with her aunt in 
San Diego. It has been difficult to help this 
youngster since she will neither verbalize 
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her feelings nor use the play material pro- 
vided for her age group. She also does not 
want the therapist to talk to her aunt. This 
will probably be a long-term treatment case 
since it will take a while before Darla Jean 
will be able to trust the psychiatrist and not 
fear that she will lose another person for 
whom she cares. So far she has not shown 
much improvement from remedial reading 
lessons. It is hoped that she will respond to 
the learning environment in one of the 
instructional centers next fall. It may be, 
though, that she will have to express her 
emotional fears and hostilities and subse- 
quently learn to handle them before she will 
be able to learn to read. 

Ten-year-old Everett was referred to the 
Pupil Study Center because of odd behavior 
in school and because he had no friends. 
On the psychological tests he refused to 
cooperate and openly expressed hostility to 
the examiner. After the study period, it was 
decided that he had a deep emotional prob- 
lem. At first, it was very difficult to reach this 
boy who refused to talk about himself. 
Gradually, though, he was able to build up 
a good relationship with the psychiatrist and 
to discuss some of his feelings and problems. 
Everett told how he does not like people 
looking at him. This had accounted for some 
of his odd behavior in school. He also does 
not like to be praised. For instance, he gets 
upset when told that he writes good poetry. 
He said that this is because he does not like 
writing poetry and that the only reason that 
he writes it down is because “the poetry 
just crowds into my mind and it will only go 
away if | write it down.” Since being able 
to talk the psychiatrist about his unusual 
feelings, Everett's odd behavior in school has 
decreased, and he is making a fairly good 
adjustment with his teachers and peers. The 
psychiatrist believes that there are a number 
of deep problems that this youngster should 
work through in treatment, but she does not 
think that he should be pushed at this time. 
He will probably do well in high school 
although he will continue to be different from 
most teenagers. It is hoped that Everett will 
be able to attend college so that he can 
become a scientist, which at the present time 
is his main ambition in life. 

Most of the dynamics of the gifted with 
emotional problems are similar to those found 
in other emotionally disturbed children, but 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


IN NEW YORK 


Those interested in learning about the 
Junior Version of The Greai Book Program 
are invited to write to: The Great Books 
Foundation, 246 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Dr. Leah Gold Fein, NAGC Board mem- 
ber, is the author of a new book: The Three- 
Dimensional Personality Test. Available from 
The International Universities Press, N.Y., the 
author presents the first comprehensive 
analysis of behavior variables for this 
projective test. 





* * * 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Radcliff College in Cambridge has intro- 
duced a major innovation in higher educa- 
tion, for gifted women, artists, writers, social 
scientists and others. Those selected will have 
the doctorate or equivalent in achievement 
or status. Their part time appointments will 
provide a $3,000 stipend and time that is 
free of personal pressures and obligations. 
It is felt the program will meet the needs of 
talented women whose careers have been 
interrupted by circumstances or marriage. 


*” * * 


IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The N.E.A. 1201 16th St., N.W., offers a 
4 page pamphlet: Enrichment for the Intel- 
lectually gifted. A publication soon off the 
press is one which will be devoted to Art 
and the Academically Talented. Please ad- 
dress inquiries to: NEA Project on the Aca- 
demically Talented, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 














the gifted have many added difficulties 
centered around learning and getting along 
with others. The San Diego City Schools 
believes that it is worthwhile to invest a great 
deal in these youngsters of high potential so 
that the country as a whole can reap the 
benefits. 
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A GIFTED CHILD’S LAMENT 
by Kenneth 


C.A. 12 


I'm just a person with brains no brawn, 
and a person who wants to be left alone. 
Maybe | do have the brains to be another 
Einstein. But | don't want to be. | want to 
be left alone so that | can think things out 
for myself. | don't want to be pushed threw 
my work but | want to go threw it myself. 
| don't like people and people don't like me. 
Some people pick on me because there 
jealous of me not in looks or in brawn but 
in intelligence. Thats just one reason why 
intellegence is bad. Ive been slipping in my 
schoolwork and been pretending or at least 
trying to pretend that I'm just average. Then 
the same people pick on me because | have 
no brawn and no heart to fight back, and 
if | did have brawn these people wouldn't 
pick on me. But | don't want that | want 
to have friends bigger than me, but all the 
people who are bigger than me pretend to 
be my friend except they don't know that 
| know there pretendinge. 

The reason | don't like is 
because | used to life one apartment build- 
ing away from him. When he first moved 
in | asked if he'd like to play. He said No. 
Then a couple days later he was playing a 
game and | asked him if he would let me 
play he said no. When | asked him why he 
said he didn't like me. So when he said that 
| said | wouldn't like him so that day to this 
day we have been having fights. That first 
day before | met him | met his father. His 
father asked me to play with him and be 
his friend. Because where he lived before 
there where only teengers and the wouldn't 
play with him so the moved to our neighbor- 
hood. Thats why | try'd to make friends with 
him. 

If I've tried once I've tried a thousad times 
being nice to them. Sometimes | give them 
to make friends with these people. | tried 
candy. Some people | might try avoiding 
them as if that would help any, but Ill still 
try it. Although its not my nature to be a 
tattletale, but if | have to tell on someone 
Ill try to do it. lve never been a tattle-tale 
before because before it never worked. It 
worked but | mean the people were in 





145 1.Q. on The Revised Stanford-Binet 


M.A. 178 


trouble, but right afterwards they'd come 
over to me and ask me why | did it and | 
told them they were botthering me and then 
they did the exact same thing over again. 
If | tried to walk away they'd probably stop 
me then do it. But just the same Ill try it 
again. 

Some people don't like me because | don't 
like them. | don't like them because of the 
things they do to me like tripping me and 
choking me with my jacket so lets say that 
person wants some of my candy and | don't 
give it to them because of the above items. 
So then when | tell them No they try to take 
it away frome me. The same thing could 
happen with money | give they don't pay. 
| get mad. They don't like me. Sometimes 
when people do the above things and people 
ask me what happened | just say nothing 
and the same person keeps on doing these 
same things over and over again. This one 
boy who has done this has not stopped. At 
night lighted schoolhouse in drama he kicks 
me out of seats literally. So now | don't take 
drama anymore. Then some other people 
take my hat and throw it in the street or in 
puddles or play keep away. This is my con- 
clusion of how people show they don't like 
me. 


Be A 


LIFE 


of 


NAGC 





Submitted by Delilah White, Executive Administrator and Chief Psychologist, Dr. Julian D. Levinson Research 


Foundation, for Mentally Retarded Children, Chicago, III. 
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THE GIFTED ONE IN FIVE MILLION 
Ray H. Bixler 
Ed. Note: Statistically a child of 200 1.Q. is even less frequent. 


A child psychologist is plagued with 
requests to test “unusually bright’ young- 
sters; needless to say most of them are intel- 
ligent, but hardly unusual. Several years ago 
| received another of these requests. | had 
by then, learned to handle them perfunctor- 
ily. We always have a few graduate students 
who are glad to pick up lunch money for 
the next week and | usually arrange for them 
to do the work. The small fee discourages 
many mothers, but not this one. 


Rick, an eight year old, arrived on time 
and | saw him for a few minutes — long 
enough to know he was unusually bright. 
His vocabulary suggested adult intelligence. 
Regretfully, | turned him over to the student 
and decided to wait and see how brilliant 
Rick really was. | did not have to be told— 
one look at the student was enough. He was 
pale and shaken. 


“Bix, he can never be tested with these 
tests again. He'll go right home and look up 
the few answers he didn't know.” 


We sat down and immediately worked out 
the 1.Q.'s. Rick had gone over the top of 
both tests given him. His 1.Q. was close to 
200. (Leta Hollingworth had found 12 young- 
sters with 1.Q.'s over 180 in 20 years of 
searching in New York City.) We knew we 
had something, now what to do with it. 


| interviewed the mother. Yes, Rick read 
and wrote at 37, (I saw his properly dated 
letter to Santa Claus). He was unhappy in 
school, hadn't learned a thing in three years 
that he didn't know before he enrolled. Hav- 
ing to write spelling words ten times that he 
had long ago mastered was an onerous task. 
He was nervous and inattentive in class, so 


the teacher said disapprovingly, ‘and so in- 
telligent, too.” 


Visions of a Goethe, J. S. Mill, or Einstein 
flitted before my eyes, Rick being their intel- 
lectual peer. Knowing that a school has no 
place to train a child so exceptional we 
worked out a program, part time in school, 
part time at the University of Louisville. He 
would be trained in foreign languages and 
knowledge suitable to his social-intellectual 
level. We estimated it would cost $1,500.00 
a year for the tutor. | would work for nothing 
which was really no sacrifice because Rick 
was one in five million! He was at least 6 
sigma above the mean. His parents were 
willing and able to contribute $500.00. All 
we needed was $1,000.00. 

| remember well how confident | was of 
obtaining that thousand, but | was _wrong. 
Rick is today progressing year by year one 
grade at a time like the rest of the kids. He's 
getting along much better in school now. 
You can count on children adjusting to 
mediocrity if given enough time. 

Well, anyway, | set out to search for the 
thousand. | met rebuff after rebuff. Finally, 
| got a hot lead, although there were some 
reservations about the tutor who had been 
selected; he had both a beard and an accent. 
| called the benefactor to be. Yes, he had 
heard about Rick and was interested. Could 
| come over? You bet! After all Rick was one 
in 5,000,000. 

Smiling and proud of his mission in life 
the man with a thousand began, “! would 
be pleased to help this year. | don't think 
we do enough for our bright children. 
(Pause) But this seems to be a great deal to 
spend on one child. You find two or three 
more like him and...” 





Dr. Bixler is Professor and Head of the Department of Psychology and Social Anthropology, the University of 


Louisville, Kentucky. 
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EDITORIAL 


Though declining in frequency, in some 
parts of the country, two comments are still 
repeatedly heard from parents of gifted 
children and school administrative personnel. 
The parents’ claim is: “All | want for my 
child is that he grow up to be a happy aver- 
age person.” The Administrators (many of 
them have been part of large school systems) 
state: “You would be surprised to learn how 
really few gifted children we have in our 
schools.” 

It is possible that both statements may be 
based on fact. However, both remarks may 
also be a reflection of some of the problems 
relating to education of the gifted yet await- 
ing resolution: identification and provisions 
for the gifted which successfully meet their 
needs, yet result in more than perfunctory 
acceptance by the community. Both parents 
and schools expressing these points of view 
may be indicating resistance, reluctance, and 
rationalization in accepting the gifted. Fur- 
ther their verbalizations may be sympto- 
matic of a momentary inability to fully meet 
the needs of their gifted, or a defensive 
justification of their actions. 

It is apparent that some opposition still 
exists to the concept of wholeheartedly iden- 
tifying the gifted, meeting their needs and 
providing continuous ongoing and evalua- 
tion. To what extent are these attitudes based 
on mis-handling which the adult experienced 
as a gifted child, during early maturation? 

Parenthetically, correspondence with a for- 
mer NAGC member who has since passed 
away is recalled. His work is an oft quoted 
reference by all who are concerned with 
emergent insights from acquaintance with 
research in this area. The name of this great 
contributor to the knowledge of the gifted 
was Lewis Terman. It was his suggestion that 
NAGC should perhaps be known as The 
National Association for Gifted. This would 
leave ample leaway to include all age 


levels. Indeed the more we work in this field, 
the more the wisdom of his suggestion is 
realized. While talent may be underdevel- 
oped in many gifted boys and girls, many 
factors make this even more the case in the 
adult population. 

All the reasons which might be enumerat- 
ed for training gifted children that their 
highest potential might be realized apply 
to adults as well, with an addition. Adults 
serve as models to emulate, be this their 
desire or not. It is thus hoped that gifted 
children emeriti studying this area will be 
motivated and inspired to further develop 
their talents. It was not in disagreement with 
Dr. Terman that the membership voted to 
include the word children in the NAGC title. 
Rather this resulted from the expressed feel- 
ing that though adults may indeed possess 
talents worthy of development, it is the 
young child who has his whole future before 
him, whose self concepts may yet be influ- 
enced, in whom unfulfilled prorise may 
flower. 

Those of us working in this field cannot 
help feeling disappointed in the fact that 
provisions for the gifted remain sporadic, 
and are not more wide-spread. The observa- 
tion from some sources that interest in the 
gifted is declining must never be permitted 
to become a reality. As long as there are 
unsolved problems: world peace which is 
threatened; diseases for which cures and 
prevention have yet to be discovered; and 
cultural advances whose fruits we appreci- 
ate, so long must the discovery and nurture 
of the gifted be intensified. 

Spur your community onward with the 
enthusiasm you will gain by personally at- 
tending the convention. Contact and urge 
all school systems in your vicinity to send 
a representative. You will be glad you were 
there. 

A-F.I. 
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BRIEFING THE JOURNALS 


Batchelor, Lillian L., Editor, Reading Guid- 
ance for the Gifted. Los Angeles, California; 
School of Library Science, Immaculate Heart 
College. 1960. 145 p. The Librarian's role in 
meeting problems of reading for the gifted 
are reviewed from points of view which in- 
clude parents as well as various grade and 
school levels. 








DeHaan, Robert F. Guidlines for Parents 
of Capable Youth. Chicago, Ill.: Science Re- 
search Associates. 1961. 48 p. Published for 
the Superior and Talented Student Project. 
An interesting pamphlet for the parent who 
would wisely guide the child, and for the 
counselor who would provide guidance for 
the parent. 








Drews, Elizabeth. Guidance for the Aca- 
demicaily Talented Student. Washington, D. 
C.: NEA and the Amer. Personnel and Guid- 
ance Assoc. 1961. 145 p. Indicates counselors 
may be of particular help to the more highly 
gifted who may be overly critical of school, 
and feel “estranged.” 








Garrett, Leroy. Philosophy in High School. 
Jacksonville, Ill.: Macmurray College. 1960. 
45 p. A study and student evaluation of a 
philosophy program for highly endowed. 





The Gifted Student. Washington, D. C.: U. 
S. Dept. of Health, Ed. and Welfare, 1960. 
83 p. Availabie from the Supt. of Docu- 
ments. Reports on four research projects 
dealing with gifted elementary and second- 
ary students, 


Hartshorn, W. C. Music For the Academi- 
cally Talented Student in the Secondary 
School. Washington, D. C.: NEA. 1960. 127 
p. Provides lists of suggested music with 
which the gifted should be familiar, sugges- 
tions for projects and preparation for teach- 
ers training to be music educators. 














Paschal, E. Encouraging the Excellent. 
New York: Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 1960. 79 p. Describes programs 
which have been sponsored by the fund. 
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Some of these focus on early admissions, 
and acceleration, others on enrichment. 


Wayne County Study of the Gifted. How 
Do Your Gifted Grow? Detroit, Mich.: Wayne 
County Bd. of Ed. 1960. 22 p. Intended to 
be of help to those schools considering new 
programs for the gifted, as well as those 
who are embarking on the initial plans for 
programs for the gifted. 





Woolcock, C. New Approaches to Educa- 
tion of the Gifted. Morristown, N.J.; Silver 


Burdette Co., 1961. 145 pp. States courage- 
ously, facts which many other educators 
think only in secret. Will prove helpful as a 
guide to those who are instituting new pro- 
grams, as well as those who are reevaluat- 
ing existing provisions. 








Kough, J. Practical’ Programs for the Gift- 
ed. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 


1960. This 200 page book contains much 
valuable information scattered through its 
nine chapters, some of which is not to be 
found elsewhere. It discusses identification, 
administration, motivation, getting a pro- 
gram started, a roster of significant pro- 
grams, a discussion of the role of the con- 
sultant, a listing of national consultants, and 
special activities for the gifted. There is 
much useful and practical material here, and 
the book will be helpful to every school 
district involved in a program. 


Sochen, June (Ed.). “The School Provides 
for Superior Students," News Notes and 


Nuggets 3:2; (Nov. 1960), (Newsletter of the 


Project on Guidance and Motivation of Su- 
perior and Talented Students, 259 E. Erie 
St. Chicago 11, Ill. 50). This special issue 
is notable for containing several articles of 
a practical nature which will be found use- 
ful to school districts engaged in programs 
for the able. Discussions include: administra- 
tive procedures, inservice training of teach- 
ers, grading the superior student, and public 
relations. The authors are school personnel 
who speak from experience with STS pro- 
grams. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF ACTIVITIES IN LOCAL NAGC CHAPTERS 


Officers of affiliated chapters are cordially invited to use this column. If there is no local 
NAGC in your community, why not start one? There is recurring evidence from both schools 
and parents that understanding and planning for the gifted happily results in improved 


provisions for all children. 


THE LAKELAND ASSOCIATION FOR 
GIFTED CHILDREN, Morris County, N. J. (62 
W. Parkway, Pompton, N.J.) with Mrs. H. L. 
Schulman, President, has formed a new in- 
terest group, a biology club, for children 
of their members. Dr. C. K. Warner, Chr. of 
the Sci. Dept., Patterson State College plus 
his student assistants are providing the lead- 
ership. 


THE BERGEN COUNTY CHAPTER OF THE 
NEW JERSEY ASSOC. FOR GIFTED CHIL- 
DREN under the leadership of Mrs. L. J. A. 
Stiles, President, announces a new policy 
regarding membership in this group. Parent 
members must agree to serve in the group, 
on at least one committee and must present 
written evidence that the child is gifted. 
Interest cluls for boys and girls from six 
through thirteen include the sciences, crea- 
tive writing, anthropology, stamp collecting 
and math. In addition this group sponsors 
meetings for parents and a Monthly News- 
letter. 


The Morris, Bergen and Essex County 
(Mrs. A. S. Kohanski, Pres., 5 Meadowbrook 
Lane, Cedar Grove, N. J.) have recently 
united to form the N.J. Association for Gifted 
Children. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED 
CHILDREN, April 19-22, Henry Hudson Hotel, 
New York City. Attend. Invite your friends, 
relatives, teachers, supervisors and their 
uncles and cousins by the dozens. Though the 
NAGC membership is composed of persons 
chiefly concerned with the gifted profession- 
ally, both lay and professional persons are 
cordially invited to join and attend the con- 
vention. 


THE CINCINNATI CHAPTER OF NAGC 
(Mrs. Edwin Neu, Jr., President, 3368 Fiddlers 
Green) invites all friends and members to 
attend the following meetings: 


“Art and the Gifted Child," an illustrated 
talk April 8, 1961, Saturday 10:00 A.M. 
Art Museum, Eden Park. Welcome—Paul 
W. Naish, Dir. of Ed., Cincinnati Art Mus- 
eum. Speaker—Dorthea Labunska, artist, 
author, and teacher, Cincinnati Country 
Day School. 


“Music and the Gifted Child.” May 3, 
1961, Tuesday, 8:00 P.M., Gold Room, Col- 
lege Conservatory. Chairman—Dr. John 
Worrell, Supv. Music, Cincinnati Pub. Sch. 
Speakers—Dr. Felix Labunski, Composer, 
Faculty Member, Cincinnati College Con- 
servatory; Gloria Ackerman, Music Teach- 
er and Pres., Cincinnati Music Scholarship 
Association. 


“Verbal Skills and the Gifted Child,” A 
Panel Discussion June 1, 1961, Thursday, 
8:00 P.M., Cash Room, Xavier University, 
Victory Parkway. Participants — Chairman: 
Violet Balastra, Ass't Princ., Schroeder Jr. 
High School; Damon Runyon, Jr., writer; M. 
Joy Manthey, Teacher, N. Avondale 
School; others to be announced. 


There are plans being made to open a 
new school for gifted, September, 1961. The 
Arts Academy will be under the same ex- 
cellent direction as that which has, for 34 
years, guided the development of the 
musically gifted children. An excellent movie 
is available depicting their activities. Write 
to Dr. Joseph Maddy, The Arts Academy, 
Interlochen, Michigan. 


IN U.S.A. 

A National Writing Contest has been an- 
nounced, with awards for 10, 11 and 12 grade 
students and their teachers. Closing date is 
May 1, 1961. Write to Writer's Digest, 22 
E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
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TO THE PARENTS: A Guide for Knowing Your Child’s School 


Marion Stromquist 


If you live in a community that has a 
special school for your academically gifted 
child, or if you live where the public schools 
have had the combination of sufficient 
vision and finances necessary for the build- 
ing of special programs to meet the needs 
of gifted children, you and your child are 
lucky indeed; However, if this is not the 
case in your community, how can you ap- 
proach the public schools to find out about 
the program, curriculum and facilities of the 
school in relation to the needs of your 
academically talented child? 

The answer lies in frequent and intelli- 
gent contact with your school. Investigate 
and question the schools your children at- 
tend through conferences with the school 
officials and with the individual teachers. 
You can attend school functions and activi- 
ties. It goes without saying that the highest 
order of tact and understanding must always 
be practiced by parents, but the result will 
be that you will find many ways that the 
school can meet the special needs of your 
academically gifted child. Almost without 
exception, school administraters will wel- 
come truly informed and interested parents. 

The first question would be to find wheth- 
er or not the school has identified your child 
as gifted. Parents need to ask about the ex- 
tent of the school's testing program, and 
with the aid of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, it is a poor school, in- 
deed, that does rot have some sort of a 
testing program today. Find out if the school 
knows your child's intelligence scores, his 
achievement level as compared with national 
norms, and if any special interests or differ- 
ential aptitude tests have been given to him. 
The way the school uses the results of its 
tests should aid the parent in assessing the 
school's ability to meet the special needs of 
his child. 

If the school has identified its academi- 


cally gifted children, what special program 
has it set in motion for these children? Most 
special programs for the gifted can be classi- 
fied into one of three different approaches, 
or any combination of these three. The first 
type of program is one of enriching the 
student's regular classroom work with addi- 
tional material or more detailed study of the 
subject. The success of this method is depend- 
ent upon well trained and good teachers, 
with quite small classes. Teachers with too 
great a teaching load regardless of how 
good or how well trained they might be 
simply cannot enrich consistently the subject 
matter for the gifted children. Parents would 
have a right to question the worth of a 
program of so-called enrichment if the 
teacher load is too great. 

The second method used by some schools 
as a means of meeting the needs of the 
gifted is called acceleration. Dr. Lewis Ter- 
man long recommended that children with 
1.Q.'s of more than 140 should be permitted 
to enter college by the age of 17. However, 
parents should beware of schools that ad- 
vocate just ‘skipping a grade.” Some gifted 
children would need to “skip” three or four 
grades to reach a challenging academic 
level, yet be unable to handle the social 
problems of competition with just the next 
age group. One example can illustrate this 
point: boys might never be able to compete 
for positions on athletic teams as their co- 
ordination might always be behind that of 
their older classmates. 

Accelerating a group of students is often 
successful, however, and some schools allow 
an academically gifted student to start a 
foreign language or algebra sooner, but 
remain with his age group in other classes. 
Parents who are in close contact with schools 
often can suggest this type of acceleration 
to meet the needs of their child. 

(Continued on Page 25) 





Mrs. Stromquist is both a parent of gifted and teacher of the highly endowed. We are pleased to welcome 
her, as the new editor of this column. Interested persons are invited to write her: The Laboratory School, 


Kansas State College of Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Neill, A. S., Summerhill*: A Radical Approach to Child Rearing 





New York: Hart Publishing Company, Inc., 1960. 393 pp. 
Reviewed by: Carol Neu, President, Cincinnati Chapter, NAGC 


Summerhill is the school in Suffolk, Eng- 
land, where A, S. Neill has practiced his 
radical approach to child rearing for forty 
years. Because he believes in complete free- 
dom for the students of his school, Neill’s 
approach to education is still considered 
radical. Though Summerhill began as an 
experimental school Neill says, “It is no 
longer such; it is now a demonstration school, 
for it demonstrates that freedom works.” 

In order to successfully serve his students’ 
needs Neill first must find parents who agree 
with him on his basic premise of the neces- 
sity for freedom. He mentions several chil- 
dren who were simply torn between the dif- 
fering beliefs of home and school. He has 
decided that in many instances it is best to 
refuse such students. It is understandable 
why such cases exist since many of the most 
common thoughts we have an education 
today go out the window at Summerhill. 

Neill's idea of freedom is not just freedom 
in a few aspects of school life, but an all- 
encompassing idea of freedom. Children of 
all ages, as young as five, are given the 
right to regulate their own activities as they 
wish. This self-regulation includes not just 
the details of living, such as when to go to 
bed and what food to eat, but also covers 
the students’ school work. All lessons are 
optional at Summerhill. There are no exami- 
nations as they are commonly known. The 
students do as much or as little school work 
as they wish. 

Along with Neill's first premise of the right 
of freedom for children goes a second 
premise: the belief that children must be 
allowed to “live out’ stages of their lives; 
that they must get certain stages of develop- 
ment out of their systems. In his book he 
often mentions children at his school who, 
when given freedom for the first time, go 
back to a stage they were never allowed 
to live through completely. This may mean 
weeks of a child making as much noise as 


he possibly can. It can even mean a child 
of eight going back to drinking from a 
bottle for a while. All such behavior is not 
only accepted but encouraged at Summer- 
hill. 


Neill advocates restraining his children 
only when their behavior is harmful or un- 
pleasant for others. However, the idea of 
fear is never introduced in matters of dis- 
cipline. Most problems concerning behavior 
seem to be taken care of at weekly meetings 
the school holds. In his book Neill explains 
the governmental system at Summerhill that 
is operated by the students. He mentions 
being outnumbered many times on matters 
he thought were important, but which did 
not appeal to the children. When an action 
by one of the children seems to need punish- 
ment the governing body decides what the 
punishment shall be and how it shall be 
administered. 


In spite of the fact that class attendance 
is not required, Neill says that the students 
who plan to go on to college usually start 
working very hard for their admission exams 
around the age of fourteen. Often they com- 
plete the required work in two years. He 
feels this proves that children will learn 
what they need to know when they have a 
reason and no sooner. 


In addition to describing his school and 
his methods, Neill devotes a large part of 
his book to discussing aspects of child rear- 
ing important to any parent or teacher, He 
discusses such divergent areas as toilet train- 
ing and money, sex and stealing. The under- 
lying theme, as he views the aspects of child 
rearing is, of course, freedom. He feels that 
parents need not set themselves up as strict 
authoritarians in order to save their children 
from juvenile delinquency. He feels that 
every child has the inate ability to grow and 
develop without much assistance from adults. 
When a child really wants to know some- 





*Editorial Note: It is felt Summerhill may be of special interest to students of the gifted because some re- 
searchers of creativity repeatedly emphasize the need for freedom. 
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thing he will ask. Until then, Neill feels that 
a hands-off policy is probably best. 

That Neill’s ideas are considered radical 
and controversial is easily understood since 
they are at odds with generally accepted 
methods of child-rearing in many ways. Par- 
ents and teachers often pride themselves on 
their liberal policy of discussing sex openly 
with their children. But how many will be 
in complete agreement with Neill's belief 
that, since masturbation fulfills a need in 
children, it should be accepted and encour- 
aged? How many will agree that children 
must be allowed to live through the dirty 
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word and dirty story stages without aduli 
punishment? 

Because of his thought-provoking message 
and his straight-forward approach, A. § 
Neill's Summerhill is certain to influence the 
attitudes of anyone who reads it. Erich 
Fromm in his forward to Summerhill says 
“Neill shows uncompromising respect for life 
and freedom and radical negation of the use 
of force. Children reared by such method; 
will develop within themselves the qualitie; 
of reason, love, integrity, and courage, which 
are the goals of the Western humanistic 
tradition.” 








SUMMER PROGRAMS 


MUSIC 


Programs for gifted high school age boys 
and girls worthy of investigation are avail- 
able at The College Conservatory of Music, 
Cincinnati and Miami University, Oxford, 


Ohio. 


Valuable experiences for boys and girls 
gifted in music are to be had at The National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. 


READING 


Syracuse University sponsors Reading 
Camps for students in grades 8-12. Emphasis 
is placed on reading, rates and comprehen- 
sion as well as study skills. 


SCIENCE 


Write to The National Science Foundation, 
Washington 25, D.C., to learn what summer 
school opportunities might be offered for 
gifted High School boys and girls on various 
college campuses. Some may be scheduled 
in your community. 7000 students were af- 
forded this opportunity the summer of 1960. 


GENERAL 


Dr. Hertzel Fishman, Greenwich, Conn., 
will gladly furnish additiona! information 
regarding Science and Art Camps, Inc. Oper- 
ating on a non-profit basis and in connec- 
tion with the Fairfield County Schools, some 
215 gifted children with a median-l.Q. of 
139 attended. 
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FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


Camp Maplehurst, Kewadin, under the fine 
Directorship of NAGC board member Dr. 
Thomas S. Cohn affords opportunities for the 
gifted that boys and girls long remember and 
treasure. 


* * * 


THROUGHOUT THE U.S.A. 


Explore the facilities of your own com: 
munity. More and more colleges are permit: 
ting High School boys and girls to enroll 
in courses bearing credit. A recent survey 
of urban school districts indicates half of 
them are offering summer work which in 
some cases affords the possibility of ac 
celeration as well as enrichment. For younger 
children do not overlook the opportunities 
offered by local Park Boards, Art Museums, 
and Natural History museums. 


Where none of the above can be realized 
interested mothers and teachers have suc: 
cessfully supervised correspondence courses; 
learning through the wonderful records (art, 
music, dancing, foreign languages) of OT: 
TENHEIMER PUBLISHERS, Baltimore 15, Md; 
and guided reading. Books of infinite value 
for the early grade elementary age child 
unusually attractive in both content and 
format are available from MELMONT PUB 
LISHERS, Inc., 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, 
lil. Their titles include foreign lands, com 
munity helpers, science and a variety o 
careers to stimulate the dreams of young 
minds. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By the time you read this issue of the 
Quarterly you should be making last minute 
preparations for coming to our Eighth Annual 
Meeting. April in New York is a wonderful 
time of year. There are no better informed 
men in the country to keep us au courant 
about “Current Research on Gifted Children” 
than Professor A. Harry Passow, or on 
“National Trends in the Education of the 
Gifted" than Dr. Charles E. Bisch. We are 
most thankful to them and to the other 
participants for their contributions. John 
Gardiner, field representative of the. New 
York State Teachers Association has been 
of great help in program. arrangements, as 
have Dr. Phillip E. Kraus, director of the 
Gifted Child Project of the N.Y.C. Board of 
Education and our own executive secretary, 
Mrs. Ann Isaacs. 


You will notice an emphasis on “crea- 
tivity” in the program this year. In this 
metropolitan area many parents. of gifted 
children will have an opportunity for direct 
communication about shared concerns and 
plans for enrichment for their respective 


groups. Perhaps our chief function is to help 
create a climate of opinion favoring self- 
actualization for all children, including the 
gifted. Each of you who supports the NAGC 
is contributing to that goal. 


| am most enthusiastic about the work of 
the Sciences and Arts Camps, Inc., “A non- 
profit ‘educational organization providing 
cultural enrichment to bright children" and 
would like to explore with our board the 
possibility of our cooperating with them. Dr. 
Hertzel Fishman, director of SAAC, suggests 
in a letter to me, ". . . by having SAAC 
organize units throughout the country, with 
the assistance of your current membership, 
an increasing number of members could be 
added to your own organization. By com- 
bining the clearing-house functions of the 
NAGC and the summer and year-round 
activities of SAAC, the prospects of promot- 
ing the cause of the gifted child would be 
far enhanced.” 


Victor Goertzel, Ph.D. 
President, NAGC 








PARENTS’ PAGE 
(Continued from Page 22) 


The third method for meeting the needs 
of the gifted is probably the best practice 
in use today because it is getting the most 
attention from the better school administra- 
ters. | refer to the grouping of students for 
classwork according to their ability and in- 
terest. This: method certainly has been well 
described by Dr. James Conant in his study 
entitled THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
and parents of gifted children would be well 
advised to be thoroughly familiar -with Dr. 
Conant's recommendations. | would think 
that parents would want to be sure that their 
academically talented children have a 
chanee to be with all children of. their own 
age group during certain periods of the day, 
and that the general school population 
recognizes that special grouping means add- 
ed responsibility and hard work for those 
students who elect the academic grouping. 


Being in close contact with the school gives 


parents of gifted children the chance to check 
counseling services open to his child, library 
facilities that he can use, science equipment 
from which he-caf learn, and ‘available in- 
formation about. scholarships and financial 
assistance for college that the family can 
use for planning the future. 


In conclusion, parents of gifted children 
who carefully evaluate the school the chil- 
dren attends will be doing three things. By 
knowing what the school is doing for the 
child, parents can better define what still 
needs to be done, and can plan more accu- 
rately their own job in meeting the special 
needs of their child. Close contact with the 
school will give parents any number of op- 
portunities to suggest ways that even the 
most backward school can meet the child's 
special needs. Finally, in a larger sense, in- 
formed parents. are giving to the school the 
community interest and backing without 
which even the most progressive administra- 
ter cannot move ahead. 
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“During the recent period in which we have become acutely aware of the |* ° 
need to improve educational opportunities for able students in the U.S. we | , 
have had no book that is more scholarly and comprehensive, | 

more readable and timely, than . 


ani come 


PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED* 


ie 
A Case Book in Secondary Education . 
Edited by ie 


SAMUEL EVERETT, Associate Professor of Education ‘ 
City College of New York FF 





“A group of well-qualified educators . . . survey the vitally 
important matter of the best education for gifted students in our high . 

schools. After a comprehensive introduction outlining the general factual 

and theoretical background of giftedness in America, there is an informative 
section on the suitability to American high schoois of Russian, German, and é 





English methods. .. . The bulk of the book presents reports on actual programs 
offered. . . . There is excitement in the enthusiastic approach of these dedicated ° 
people, and a great variety of practical advice. . . . Should be in all libraries.” | 
*DEAN HAROLD G. SHANE, Schoo! of Education, |° 


Library Journal, indiana University $5.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 16, NY. |; 





°, 
pee ¢ 
gr (x? 





“ear . | 
Classified (per word)..... .25 oanngian, Gite | 
Instructor: ANN F. ISAACS, : 

Executive Director, NAGC | 


Editor, THE QUARTERLY, 


($2.00 minimum) 


a a 
SPEESSESSSSSSSSESEISSOSHEOIG COTO nnn 
& | 
2 é | Teachers, Parents, Administrators | 
@ YOUR ADVERTISEMENT IN * | enroll in a workshop on | 
th 
= THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY © THE GIFTED CHILD | 
— ; | 
: reaches teachers, principals, super- ° June 12-June 24 | | 
® visors, administrators, psychologists, @ | | 
© | This introductory course will survey: | : 
* parent, lay and professional groups * | @ History of provisions for the gifted | 
. r hatin & e Identification | 
_ eae : e Characteristics of the Gifted 
* + @ Administrative Provisions : 
: Double Page........... $200.00 ‘3 5 ieee Gee 1. 
: ® | © Teachers’ Attributes | 
: Single Page corer ereereee 125.00 ; ! e The Creatively Gifted 
e@ Problems of the Gifted 
: PD kctecnndauess 75.00 ! © Cunest Secu | ' 
& 
® Quarter Page........... 50.00 | WILMINGTON COLLEGE 
& 
: 
: 
! 
PS 
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| 
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WHATEVER 
THE OCCASION— 


Functions and meetings of 10 to 1000 
guests can be held at the 


HENRY HUDSON HOTEL 


with the complete assurance that the 
setting, service and cuisine will be 
impeccably correct. 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 


Single, $7.00 to $10.00 
Doubles, $11.00 to $17.00 


“Opposite New York Coliseum” 


ALBERT F. KOENIG, 
General Manager 


353 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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Accepting reservations for 
1961 season. Camp Maple- 
hurst, in northern Michigan. A 
summer camp offering unique 
opportunities for Gifted Chil- 
dren. Professional level staff, 
supplemented by outstanding 
experts in arts, sciences, hu- 
manities. Excellent facilities, 
all sports. 


Director: 
TOM S. COHN, Ph.D. 
22550 Greenview Rd. 
Southfield, Michigan 
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LOOK 


READ 


LEARN 
MELMONT BOOKS 


SELECTIVE, INDIVIDUALIZED 


READING 
MATERIAL 


® Low Reading Levels and High Interest Levels 
are carefully integrated with broad concepts. 








Clear readable type and generous margins 
make the text inviting. 


®@ Subject matter, for the mos? part, supple- 
ments the school program. Entertaining 
treatment induces children to acquire in- 
creased knowledge of many subjects. 


@ Illustrations are intriguing and informative. 


@ The contemporary scene and its activities are 
intensely fascinating to children. In the main, 
Melmont books present facts from the world 
of reality in a manner to make it fun for the 
child to LOOK, READ and LEARN. 


60 DAY PREVUE PURCHASE PLAN. Order books 
for examination without risk. Look before you 
buy. 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED as to con- 


tent and manufacture. 


FREE! social Studies and Science Curriculum 
Guides and Complete Catalog upon request. 


A CHILDRENS PRESS COMPANY 


DALAT 


PUBLISHERS I 


JACKSON BLVD. & RACINE AVE. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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HILDREN 
ao x 
U. S. POSTAG 
CINCINNATI 17, OHIO 


PAID 


CINCINNATI, Ob 
PERMIT 9212 


Matthews Library 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 


FOR A BRIGHTER WORLD TOMORROW, LET US AID GIFTED CHILDREN 
IDENTIFY, DEVELOP AND WISELY USE THEIR TALENTS TODAY—JOIN NAGC 


ee a rm a ee ee ee 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN, 409 Clinton Springs Ave., Cincinnati 17, ( 


Date 


EE — 
Home Address. 

Street City Zone 
School, Business or Profession 


We welcome you Os: AN INDIVIDUAL A GROUP 


_____$5 a Regular Member —______$25 a Regular Member 
$10 a Contributing Member —______$100 a Contributing Memb: 

—_______ $25 a Sustaining Member —______$500 a Sustaining Member 

—______$100 o Life Member —_____ $1000 o Patron 
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